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We have placed this title at the head of our article, not with the 
intention of writing a formal review of Professor Whitney’s book, 
but because we wish to call the attention of teachers to the great 
interest of this department of study, and its value as a practical * 
auxiliary in their labors. A few thoughts on this somewhat elabo- 
rate treatise will be right in the line of our purpose. 

Linguistic Science is yet in its infancy. It is but a few years since 
the first crude and empirical labors in philological investigation i 
could be dignified with the name of Science; it must be many : 
more, before all, which is embraced within its domain, can be con- 
sidered known. Within its comprehensive range are many mines 
of knowledge, of the abundance of whose treasures we are fully 
assured, but whose wealth is yet undeveloped; many fields of % 
investigation, which like certain sections of the old maps must be 
denominated “ unexplored regions.” In the department commonly 
called Comparative Philology are many questions upon whose 





* Language and the Study of Language: By William Dwight Whitney, Pro- 
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answers depends the solution of problems of profoundest interest 
in ethnology, history and theology. It is, therefore, to be ex- 
pected that some will be allured into the midst of investigations, 
for which they have not the requisite qualifications, and continue to 
amuse and disgust sensible people, as so many have already done, 
by their ridiculous blunders in “word hunting.” On the other 
hand, thoroughly: scientific and patient research in this direction 
will probably be rewarded by more important discoveries than can 
reasonably be hoped for in any other field. But to the great 
mass of students and thinkers, (and who are they if not Massachu- 
setts Teachers?) who cannot hope to become deeply skilled in 
linguistic intricacies, and who despise pedantic and blundering 
attempts at erudition, studies of this kind may be of great inter- 
est, as they certainly are of great practical value; especially is 
this the case with books of the character of Professor Whitney’s 
work. Written in a somewhat discursive and popular style, 
abounding in illustrations and examples, yet never wandering from 
the subject in hand, it is as readable as it is instructive. The 
merest school-boy can understand and enjoy nearly all of it, yet the 
most learned and profound will find it both in matter and style by 
no means distasteful. It is a very successful attempt at popularizing 
what has been considered a complex and difficult study. 

We do not expect to see this subject placed upon the courses of 
study of many of our literary institutions at present, and “ Language 
and the Study of Language” does not seem to us well desigued for 
use as a text-book. But there are many such books which furnish the 
most interesting and profitable reading to students of language, or 
to those whose duty is to teach or illustrate the correct expression of 
thought. We hazard nothing in saying, that no teacher ever read 
Trench’s little books on the English Language, or the excellent 
articles on kindred subjects, from the pen of Dr. Taylor, without 
becoming a better teacher in consequence. There are a large 
number of other works more extended and exhaustive in their 
treatment of the subject; as Miiller’s “Lectures on the Science 
of Language” and Farrar’s “ Chapters on Language,” of which 
still more might be said. 

The quiet, unhesitating way in which Professor Whitney states 
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some of his conclusions with reference to the antiquity of the 
human race, and the origin of speech, and the readiness with which 
they are acquiesced in by critics and reviewers, is a most signifi- 
cant indication of the progress of the times. It is not many years 
since, if any one had ventured to propose a remoter period for the 
origin of the human race than is generally fixed by the old chro- 
nologies, the cry “mad dog” would have been raised at him more 
vehemently than it was at the first heralds of geological discoveries. 
We do not know how much the different genealogies are at vari- 
ance, nor how weak and unsatisfactory the data upon which the 
commonly accepted chronologies rest, may be; but we have long 
been aware of a degree of doubt with reference to the matter. In 
what way the disagreement between the chronologists and linguistic 
philosophers will be settled, we do not propose to inquire, but 
have no more fear of the Biblical record ultimately proving at 
variance with the record stamped upon the very words we use, than 
we have of the Mosaic account of creation proving irreconcilable 
with the indubitable “ Testimony of the Rocks.” 

With reference to the origin of language, neither the “ bow-wow ” 
the “pooh-pooh” nor the “ding-dong” theories will strike most 
readers pleasantly, at first. Moreover, whatever may be said 
respecting his conversations with his Creator, Adam certainly is 
represented as naming the animals before the creation of Eve, as 
also soliloquizing concerning this crowning happiness, and stating 
to himself a reason for the name he gave his wife, even if he ungal- 
lantly neglected to consult her in regard to it. This hardly seems 
consistent with the supposition that man was created with the 
necessary impulses and capacities for forming language, and then 
possessed himself of it through their natural and continued work- 
ing, just as he did of shelter and clothing, -— slowly and laboriously 
supplying a conscious want. Much, therefore, as we defer to the 
profound erudition and logical acumen of Professor Whitney, we 
cannot but regard it as incumbent on the scholar who advocates so 
earnestly, a theory, seemingly somewhat at variance with inspired 
record, to state in what way, if at all, he believes the two may be 
reconciled. As has been intimated, the Christian world has ceased 
to fear real discrepancies between the teachings of Science and 
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Revelation, but is by no means indifferent as to the treatment of 
apparent discrepancies. 

But, upon this part of our subject, we do not propose to dwell. 
We wish to urge upon the readers of the Teacher the peculiar prof- 
itableness, as well as pleasure, of this kind of investigation. First, 
to teachers of the classics. 

The boy usually has a long and tedious struggle with himself, as 
well as with his Latin Grammar, before he knows much Latin, or 
gains a genuine interest in the study. The same may be said, with 
more emphasis, of his study of Greek. His spirit of rivalry may 
be evoked, he may be ambitious of high marks, or for some other 
reason he may always learn his lesson perfectly, and take pride 
in reciting it well; but, depend upon it, he finds it drudgery, and 
whatever interest he feels in it is extrinsic and factitious. Notice 
the different expressions of his countenance as he cons his task in 
Greek paradigms, or reads a chapter or two in his Physical Geog- 
raphy. The fixed attention which is irksome or impossible in the 
' first case, is spontaneous and complete in the second. And so we 
find hundreds abandoning the study of Latin and Greek before any 
real knowledge of those languages is obtained, and parents wishing 
their sons to study “the sciences,’ or “something more practical,” 
or “something they will be interested in,” without any very clear 
ideas on the subject, except that their boys seem to be weary of 
study, or perhaps, of school. Now the teachers of Massachusetts, 
if we mistake not, very generally believe in the classics as the basis of 
sound scholarship, and have no sympathy with the superficial, “ prac- 
tical,” and “ utilitarian” theories of education which have become 
so fashionable. They encourage their pupils to study the ancient 
languages, and are disappointed that they become so little interested 
in them. They probably make some efforts to render them agree- 
able, and would do more, if they knew what to do. The book 
before us, and others of like character, will suggest many valuable 
expedients. Suppose, for instance, the student has mastered the 
declension of glésa. Assist him in discovering the English deriva- 
tion of the word. Then explain its compounds, its changes of 
meaning, of form, its whole history; aud it must be a very 
stupid boy whose face will not brighten as the suggestive con- 
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nection between the too common use of the unruly member and 
our word “glossy” is pointed out,—that that which has been 
much talked about or “cried up” has been literally “ glossed” 
over. The change of meaning is a representative One, and inci- 
dentally illustrates most beautifully a fundamental moral truth. 
But aside from the linguistic or moral principles that may be 
exemplified, the change is in itself a curiosity, and will certainly 
interest and stimulate the student. Or suppose the word castus 
occurs. Explain to him how, springing from the same root, there 
can be two classes of words, of quite different meaning, represented 
in the present case by “chaste” and “caste.” And this reminds 
us of a better illustration; the changes in the form of the Greek 
verb often seem to the young learner arbitrary and perplexing, 
and none of tltem more so than syncope and metathesis. It will 
comfort the bewildered youth to know that English, with many 
things peculiar to itself, retains and exhibits many of the irregulari- 
ties of the Greek. Thus if he finds that the verb to “call” comes 
from the present tense of kaleéd, will he not be interested to know 
that we have a word derived from a past tense of the same verb 
which denotes those who have been “called” or named together, 
i. e., a “class”? 

But our space does not permit, nor is it our purpose, to cite 
more than a sample of the interesting facts in the structure of 
language with which the books mentioned are replete. We sug- 
gest not only a search for new peculiarities, but a more frequent 
use of familiar ones. Such cardinal points of linguistic change 
as the wearing away of the terminations, the disuse of the oblique 
cases, the variation in meaning and in form, can be enforced and 
made interesting by hundreds of illustrations. Why have “pain” 
“prejudice” “idiot” “auction” “insult” “alms” “miscreant” 
“candidate” “caprice” “urbane” “pagan” “panic” “miser” 
“Junatic,” and a thousand other words their present peculiarities 
of signification and form? When such questions have been 
solved, others more abstruse and far-reaching can be grappled 
with. 

But it is by no means exclusively the classical teacher who will 
be benefited by this interesting study. It will greatly help to 
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interest scholars in that much abused study of grammar, to explain 
to them a few anomalous forms, like breakfusted, chickens, methinks, 
etc., Let them see that the man who first said “ I break/asted” for 
“I broke fast” was guilty of as plain a violation of grammatical 
rules, as he now would be who should say “I take dinnered,” for 
“ I took dinner.” Again we say that regular verbs form their past 
tense by the addition of d or ed to the present.. Why do they? 
Let us look a little into the history of the auxiliary verb todo. We 
find that its preterite in the Anglo-Saxon was declined thus: 


Singular. Plural. 
dide. didon. 
didest. didon. 
See didon. 


The di is reduplication, and the radical syllable de was appended 
to other verbs to mark the distinction of tense. Thus the verb to 
nourish in Saxon was declined in the preterite: 


Singular. Plural. 
nerede. neredon. . 
neredest. neredon. 


nerede. neredon. 





This was shortened to nered, leaving only d as sign of the past 
tense. The d, then, is originally the auxiliary verb to do; and l 
loved is the same as JI love did, or, I did love. Let the teather also 
show his pupils how superfluous letters or syllables are eventually 
dropped, as in our suffixes full and like, e. g., tearful, playful ; godly, 
lovely. There is noticeable, moreover, a colloquial tendency to 
further shorten fear-full to fearfu’, as we have already consolidated 
and shortened god-like to godly, and, forgetting the derivation, re- 
formed the compound, with a different shade of meaning, as “a 
godly man,” “godlike heroism.” Some of these words have lapsed 
much further from their original signification, and need a regen- 
eration. For instance, contrast a “homely appearance” with a 
“homelike appearance.” This suffix /y is now used exclusively in 
forming adverbs; whereas, originally, it was an adjective termina- 
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tion, and limited to a single class of adjectives. These illustra- 
tions must suffice on this point. 

On the history in words, we quote from Trench.* “ Having 
dedicated this lecture to the history which is in words, I can have no 
fitter opportunity of urging upon you the importance of secking in 
every case, to acquaint yourselves with the circumstances under which 
any body of men that played an important part in history, especially 
in the history of your own land, obtained the name by which they 
were afterwards willing to be known, or which was used for their 
designation by others. Learn in regard to each one of these names 
which you may meet in your studies, whether it was one which men 
gave to themscives; or one imposed on them by others, and which 
they never recognized ; or one which being first imposed by others, 
was yet in course of time admitted and accepted by themselves. 
We have examples in all these kinds. Thus the ‘Gnostics’ called 
themselves such; the name was of their own devising, and one in 
which they boasted; ‘ Cavalier,’ ‘Quaker,’ ‘ Puritan,’ ‘Round-head,’ 
were all, on the contrary, names devised by others, and never accepted 
by those to whom they were attached; while ‘Whig’ and ‘ Tory’ 
were nicknames originally of bitter scorn and party hate, given by 
two political bodies in England to one another, which, however, in 
course of years lost what was offensive in them, until they came to 
be accepted and employed by the very parties themselves. 

“ You will often be able to glean knowledge from the names of 
things, if not as important as that I have just been speaking of, yet 
curious and interesting. Whata record of inventions is preserved 
in the names which so many articles bear, of the place from which 
they first came, or the person by whom they were first invented. 
The ‘magnet’ has its name from Magnesia; the ‘ bayonet’ tells us 
that it was first made at Bayonne; ‘worsted,’ that it was first spun 
at a village of the same name; ‘sarcenet,’ that it is a Saracen 
manufacture; ‘cambrics,’ that they reached us from Cambray; 
‘crape,’ from Cyprus; ‘copper;’ also that it drew its name from tho 
same island, so richly furnished with mines of this metal; ‘damask,’ 
from Damascus; ‘arras,’ from Arras; ‘dimity,’ from Damietta; 
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‘currants,’ from Corinth; ‘indigo,’ (indicum) from India; ‘agates,’ 
from a Sicilian river, Achates; ‘parchment,’ from Pergamum. The 
‘guinea’ tells us that it was originally coined (in 1663) of gold 
brought from the African coast, so called; ‘camlet,’ that it was 
woven, at least in part of camel’s hair. The fashion of the cravat 
was borrowed from the Croats, or ‘ Crabats,’ as they used in the 
seventeenth century to be called. Such has been the manufacturing 
progress of England, that we now send our calicoes and muslins to 
India and the East; yet the words give standing witness that we 
once imported them from thence; for ‘calico’ is from Calicut, and 
‘muslin’ from Moussul, a city in Asiatic Turkey. ‘Ermine’ is the 
spoil of the Armenian rat; ‘sherry,’ or ‘sherris,’ as Shakspeare 
wrote it, is sent us from Xeres: the ‘cherry,’ was brought by 
Lucullus from Crasus, a city of Pontus; the ‘ peach’ declares itself, 
by its name, to be a Persian fruit; ‘spaniels,’ are from Spain.” 

Now of the things we have spoken, this isthe sum. The teacher 
should make his reading subservient to his teaching. He should 
select that which is of the right kind, and so digest and assimilate 
it, as to give vigor and practical results to his instruction. 

As speech is the prerogative and sign of reason, the crowning 
perfection of man’s endowment, he should study language, and 
seek to appropriate, and convey to his pupils the riches it contains. 
He should closely question the words he uses, and extort from them 
their obscure history; should seek, by a wise induction, to combine 
his facts, and evoke from a chaos of uncertainty, safe memorials of 
@ pre-historic antiquity. In short, he should, by every means in his 
power, give dignity and prominence to the study of Language. 


PITTsFIELD, Feb. 1868. 





HAZING. 


In “ Webster’s Unabridged” we find the origin of this word 
attributed to the Swedish Aaza, meaning to hamstring. It is 
defined: “to vex with chiding or reproof; to punish by exacting 
unnecessarily disagreeable or difficult duty; to play abusive tricks 
upon ; — used chiefly among College Students and Sailors.” 

To those who have any practical acquaintance with the subject, 
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we are confident that the last of the three definitions will be deemed 
the more pertinent. In regard to the practice, as it prevails in 
several of our New England colleges, we have a word to say. 

We do not know that any sensible person ever seriously 
attempted to justify, upon principle, any of the acts that go to 
make up the long catalogue of “abusive tricks.” Some of them, 
indeed, are comparatively trivial, and are therefore. viewed as 
rather harmless jokes, or sophomorical fooleries. It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied that many of them are of so aggravated a nature, 
that if they were unconnected with College, before the law, they 
would become aggravated cases of “assault and battery.” ‘The 
right to be secure in one’s person and property is a right which the 
American citizen does and ought to hold dear. We do well to 
guard it with peculiar jealousy. Like slavery, this practice is 
radically antagonistic to everything that is truly Republican; it is 
at home only with tyranny, where it is assumed that slight circum- 
stantial elevation in rank conveys the privilege of dictating to and 
trampling upon those who chance to be below. 

The ordinary, and, so far as we know, the extraordinary 
attempts to give to this practice any color of respectability are 
fallacious. 

It may be said that very respectable students sometimes engage 
in hazing. But the proper answer to this is, no one ever does it 
without holding in abeyance his respectability, and all his moral 
sentiments as well. No one who values his reputation as a Chris- 
tian or a gentleman ever engages in hazing without feeling that the 
publication of this act would greatly hazard his reputation. 

It is sometimes said that newly-fledged Freshmen are wont to 
put on airs, and, therefore, a little severe discipline administered 
by those who have learned by experience how students ought to 
behave has a very wholesome effect. But it is not the duty of 
any one to become a heathen in order to counteract the heathenish 
tendency of his neighbor. 

Again, it is yet to be demonstrated that Sophomores, as a class, 
are so much more free from “airs” than other young men as to 
entitle them to assume the prerogatives of instructors in the art of 
simplicity of manners. . 
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Then, too, the times, means and methods chosen by these conser- 
vators of good behavior, for the prosecution of their work, are not 
such as to indicate the consciousness of very exalted and noble 
motives; nor is it easy to discover their adaptation to produce a 
very high order of manhood cither in the teachers or the taught. 

If this work were to be done .by any of the students, it would 
seem to belong to the best men of the Senior Class; but, so far as 
we are informed in regard to the prevalent custom, these men 
have no hand in it. Under this head, we have but one more 
Suggestion to make. If the assumed purpose were the real one, 
and the chosen means well fitted to secure the end, then the actors 
ought to count upon the approbation both of the patrons and the 
faculties of our colleges. Such approbation seems to be wanting. 

We may therefore assume that this is a recognized evil. Upon 
whom devolves the duty of correcting it? Is this duty done? 
Evidently it comes within the province of the college government, 
and it might be well for college officers to determine whether it 
be wiser to deal] with the evil on the principle of “ prohibition” or 
of a “stringent license law.” 

The moral influence of the better portion of the students should 
be positively exerted to eradicate the evil. Let the practice be 
branded and rebuked by the press, and by every lover of morality, 
good order and decency, whenever a fitting opportunity is pre- 
sented. And, finally, let the young men who annually go from our 
High Schools and Academies carry with them such views of what 
is right, manly and respectable, and such devotion to them, that 
they will as instinctively shrink from participating in any of the 
contemptible tricks that now disgrace our colleges as those who 
now perpetrate them would shrink from meeting the penalty that 
such acts justly merit. t 
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All affectionate friends of the rising generation will doubtless 
find their hearts throbbing with grateful emotions toward the 
learned medical gentleman, who has recently proposed to the 
General Court the expediency of enacting, That corporal punish- 
ment shall not be allowed iu our public schools. 
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Who is so bold as to deny that this measure is in harmony with 
the progressive spirit of the age in which we live? 

Hitherto many who have mistaken their calling, and, in conse- 
quence, have taken upon themselves the responsibilities of training 
the young,— it is painful to think how large a proportion of teachers 
are “entirely unfit for their work,” — have apparently believed, and 
evidently practised upon the delusion that possible, or probable 
improvement in moral character would compensate for a measure 
of present physical pain. 

But is it not clear that pain is an evil “ per se”? and surely we 
ought not to cause evil that good may come. 

But this fallacy, that teachers in our public schools should 
have more regard to the future and permanent character of their 
pupils than to their present personal convenience has branched out 
into so many forms of kindred error that a single statute, like the 
one recommended by the learned Doctor, however beneficent, will 
~ hardly suffice to work a complete reformation. 

However humiliating the fact, truth and honesty require the 
admission that other methods of making scholars feel uncomfort- 
able than such as are included under the term “corporal punish- 
ment” have crept into school government. Some of these methods 
affect the immaterial, the intellectual and emotional nature, much 
more directly than the physical. Now, by as much as the former 
is of more worth than the latter, with so much the greater care 
should its comfort be guarded. j 

Let us then respectfully, but earnestly, implore the General 
Court to enact, That all teachers of public schools in the Com- 
monwealth of | Massachusetts, in the exercise of their prerogatives, 
shall scrupulously avoid all acts, expressions, tones of voice, looks, 
and gestures, that would have a tendency to occasion an unhappy 
state of mind in any of those under their charge. Special care 
should be enjoined in cases where a disturbed conscieuce would be 
likely to aggravate the unpleasantness. 

If for more than six thousand years the way of transgressors 
has been hard, is it not high time to begin to make it easy ? 

Something has indeed been done in the higher walks of life, by 
removing the disgrace and penalties that used to be affixed to 
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what were once called “ great crimes ” or “ villanies;” but are now 
considerately termed “irregularities ;”— perhaps this name is 
unnecessarily offensive. 

Still, the normal method of reconstructing society on this basis 
must begin with the young; we might then expect that they would 
soon reach a moral status, in which it would be impossible for them 
to discover a vestige of truth in such awful lines as one of the hea- 
then poets has penned. 


‘* Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen.’’ 
M. C. 8. 





LECTURES OF D’ARCY W. THOMPSON. 


[We heartily wish that more of our teachers could have listened 
to the course of lectures just delivered by Professor Thompson 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston. At the age of seven years, he 
entered one of the great public schools of England, graduated at 
Cambridge University, and taught twelve years in one of the best 
Classical Schools of Edinburgh. He is now a Professor of Greek 


in Queen’s College, Galway, Ireland. 

The genius of the lecturer as displayed in “ Day-dreams of a 
Schoolmaster,” led its readers to expect a rich treat, and they have 
not been disappointed. The course consisted of twelve lectures, 
upon such topics as “ Childhood and the Nursery,” “ Boyhood and 
School,” “ Youth and College,” “Manhood and the World,” ete., etc., 
Although these are written from a transatlantic standpoint, we 
nevertheless find that, in the main, they are applicable here. 

We may not agree in all respects with what we heard, yet there 
was much, very much, which was worthy of most careful considera- 
tion. Ideas were suggested, upon which teachers must pouder, for 
they are irrepressible. 

These Lectures will soon be issued from the press of D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, and we commend them to your 
perusal. We cannot do better than to present here some portions 
of “Boyhood and School.” —6. B. P.] 


“ We may consider that for the first seven years, at least, of his 
life, a boy should be left to the almost exclusive care of Women.” 
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“ After, then, seven years of wise and kindly maternal, or 
quasi-maternal superintendence, and two years of such preparatory 
schooling as, to the best of my knowledge, only Edinburgh can 
give in an approach to perfection, let our child be carried by 
us, in imagination, and left in one of the nine great schools of 
England. But after leaving him thus, let us retire for a long, 
solitary walk, and indulge in reflections upon the capacities and 
tastes of early boyhood.” 

“ A boy of ten has, as a general rule, no introspective, or reflec- 
tive powers; and if he had them, they would be of little use. It 
would be as though a thing that ate nothing should be gifted with 
organs of digestion. But he has hands quick for work, good or 
evil; an ear quick to hear, eyes observant to every movement, 
color and shape around him. If he were taken to a review, he 
would bring back with him a better notion than a newspaper could 
give us of the uniform of every regiment, of such military move- 
ments as he could follow, and would probably hum some of the airs 
played by the military bands. If his rambles took him habitually 
among shipping, he would learn the rig of every vessel, the name 
of every rope, the flags and signals of many nations. If he went to 
a menagerie, he would, unbidden, note the forms and colors of every 
living creature; and not a form, or color, so noted down among 
his invisible memoranda, would be lost sight of, or forgotton, until 
death, or its approach should have dulled, forever, his faculties.” 

“ Again, if we take a boy from lecture-room to lecture-room of 
the Polytechnic Iustitution, he will drink in greedily all he hears 
from the chemist; will listen, wondering and delighted, to the 
story of the stars; will touch tremblingly the rod surcharged with 
electricity ; will gaze, bewildered, but curious, at a hundred whiz- 
zing, unintelligible, but, as he knows, useful machines.” 

“ This divine curiosity, it is the peculiar privilege of ordinary 
schoolmasters to stifle. And yet it is this same curiosity, that, 
under varying times, ages and circumstances, set Copernicus at 

- work among the planets; Cuvier mapping out the animated world; 
Watt busy with steam and intricacies of mechanism; Parry and 
Ross voyaging from pole to pole.” 

“For the first four years of public school life, the time of a 
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boy will be devoted chiefly —I might almost say, with a trifling 
exaggeration, exclusively —to the mastering of his Latin grammar. 
For weary years, he will be traversing dull, uninteresting patches 
of classic ground; stumbling in a twilight of intelligence; groping 
his way by the bewildering beams of dim flickering lamp-lights. 
In his journey over waste and morass, he will be accompanied by 
a guide, who will be clad in an appropriate uniform of mysterious 
black, the sable livery of primeval Night. 

He will be told of nouns that are parisyllabic, imparisyllabic, 
collective, heterogeneous, heteroclite, and mobile; of verbs, with 
periphrastic conjugations; of verbs finite, infinite, substantive, tran- 
sitive, intransitive, active, passive, deponent, quasi passive, semi- 
deponent, defective, inceptive, frequentative, desiderative, anomalous, 
factitive, or quid quales, purely trajective, or cuis, trajective-transi- 
tive, or cut-quids; of verbs with words indicative, imperative, 
potential, conjunctive, conditional, concessive, optative, dubitative 
portative, historico-infinitive, and prolate-infinitive; of adverbs, 
consecutive, final, causal, temporal, conditional, concessive, compar- 
ative; of relations never heard of in his own home, epithetic, 
attributively enthetic, adverbially enthetic, complemental, annex- 
ive, circumstantive, predicative, prolative, receptive, proprietive ; 
of gerundive attractions, to him inattractive; of gerundives, with 
attributive constructions, upon which he can put no constructions ; 
of asyndetons, complements, congruents, copulas, ellipses, enclitics, 
entheses, direct and oblique enunciations, syncopes, syneses, 
apodoses, and protases; and concerning all these mysteries, he 
will probably have his information communicated mercifully, if not 
necessarily, in an unknown tongue. God help us! We live ina 
queer world! At all events, I have been for thirty years a diligent 
student, and teacher of two, to boys and perhaps to me, unknown 
tongues, and I feel a difficulty now, in putting a definite interpreta- 
tion upon many of the terms above quoted. You may be 
possibly under the idea that Iam going back to the days of my own 
schooling, and quoting from manuals nominally in use, but virtually . 
superseded. Jam quoting entirely from a small elementary manual, 


issued only a year ago, and prepared by an assembly of some ten 
of the most learned head-masters in England with the express view of 
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remedying such deficiencies in elementary education as had been 
brought to light by a recent Government Commission of Inquiry.” 

“ My experience has taught me, what common seuse might have 
taught me-at the outset, that it is inexpedient to make a dead 
language the sole instrument in educating and training a boy’s 
faculties.” “If Latin be essential, I contend that it should be 
deferred, at the least, until an average pupil shall have turned 
the age of twelve; and that when at length taught, it should be 
taught by proceeding very gradually from unconscious handling 
towards an introspective process; from particulars to generals; 
from practice to theory; from objective illustration and separate 
statement to subjective consideration and comprehensive principle ; 
in plain words, by beginning ut the beginning and ending with the 
end.” 

“From early childhood, so soon as the hand can trace a definite 
line or figure, the hand and eye should be brought to co-operate 
with one another; in plain words, a child should be led to amuse 
himself with drawing, to the best of his abilities, every visible 
object that interests him. Throughout the school-life of all boys, 
drawing should be seriously pursued. Singing in parts and 
choruses should go side by side with drawing. ‘The two branches 
would give the esthetic element in education, the lack of which 
accounts for no small amount of the vulgarity that characterizes 
us as a people.” 

“The studies of history and ordinary geography should be inter- 
linked. I am averse to the so-called teaching of history in scraps. 
Boys might be left alone to read at home, or in a school-library, 
au entire reign or epoch; and should be desired to obtain, against 
a definite day, from all possible sources, information illustrative 
of the time appointed for investigation. The lesson, when given, 
should be made to partake of the character of a lecture; maps 
and pictures should be freely used; and as copiously illustrated 
books would be too expensive for ordinary purses, it would be 
supplying a public want, to his own profit, if some enterprising 
publisher would issue a series of historical charts, illustrative of 
the costumes, habits, house-furniture, shipping and architecture 
of different countries in different epochs. Some of these historic 
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maps might contain lists of representative names, printed in large 
type, so arranged as to illustrate a reign, a century, or an epoch; 
and portraits might be added wherever attainable.” 

“Tn fact, the walls of a school-room might be made a picture- 
gallery of information in the fields of physical geography, historic 
geography, historic incident and biography. Such decorations 
would materially assist a teacher: as in his lectures he were ear- 
nestly endeavoring to withdraw the attention of his boys from the 
pomps and vanities of courts and battle-fields to the real work 
effected by wise legislators, large-minded statesmen, philosophic 
thinkers, enterprising discoverers, scientific inventors; from the 
periodic but happily unabiding mischief effected by selfish mon- 
archs and ram-stam conquerors to the ennobling and enduring 
influences exerted by poets, scholars, painters, sculptors, architects 
and musicians; from the petty considerations of town or county 
to the more generous considerations of nationality, and from these 
latter, in due time, to the still higher considerations of our common 
humanity.” 


“ Again, education should never be specially grooved to suit this 
or that profession, to prepare for this or that competitive exami- 
nation.” 


“Cram-systems and exclusively professional instruction can 
flourish only where learning is valued solely for the material 
advantages it may bring. They are founded in selfishness, and 
tend to the unwholesome introduction of caste divisions.” “I 
am continually hearing of schools for the ‘lower’ classes, schools 
for the ‘ middle’ classes, schools for ‘upper’ classes of the wealthy 
and the noble.” : 

“For my own part, I plead guilty to a superstitious love of 
simplicity ; and I hold, and shall hold to the end of my life, that 
a boy is a boy and a girla girl; that in the purely mental train- 
ing of our pupils, we ought not to regard their sex or station or 
expectations, but simply and solely their age and strength and 
mental capacities. I do not believe that human brains, under 
dissection, could be categorized into male and female, aristocratic 
and plebeian.” _ 

“Tt is a blunder, founded on meanness, vulgarity, and a total 
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misconception of man’s real dignity, to suppose that a future 
tradesman needs only such a mental training in youth as will 
enable him in after life to cast up accounts correctly, read a news- 
paper with ease, and write a business-letter without committing 
gross errors in spelling.” “They who are likely to have in man- 
hood the longest desert of monotony to pass over, should store 
up in boyhood and youth the greatest amount of intellectual 
provender.” 

“ Again and again would I impress upon others my conviction 
that, in whatever of instruction we impart to a pupil, we should be 
guided only by the consideration of the pupil’s age, health and 
capacity. God knows, we should make very few too enlightened 
for their future stations.” 

“If a nation were in a thoroughly wholesome condition, and 
keenly alive to the simple truth that its real rolling capital is the 
physical strength, the moral habits and the cultivated intelligence 
of its constituent individuals, children of all ranks would meet for 
a time at school, and would only part company as the requirements 
of trade or profession called them away into active life.” 

“ Allowing most willingly all reasonable and dignified respect 
to the obvious and universal claims of legally constituted authority, 
we may, for the sake of convenience, or in deference to harmless 
prejudice, or in forced obedience to unreasoning routine, tolerantly 
or good-humoredly or contemptuously, admit of nominal and unim- 
portant semblances of social distinction; but experience, common 
sense and religion teach us that the bodies of all alike require the 
same components of sustaining food; that the brains of all are 
fashioned in one mould; that the souls of all alike must approach 
Heaveun’s gate by the one narrow way.” 


SKETCHES OF LIFE IN AN ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


[Not long since we were interested in reading a book entitled 
“School Life at Winchester College.” This college is one of the 
oldest of the great English schools, having been founded by William 
Wykeham, who was born in 1324, and who became Bishop of 
Winchester and Lord High Chancellor of the realm. It was his 
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“admirable thought to raise a nursery school, preparatory to his 
co-operating with a higher course in his college,” that is, the new 
college at Oxford, the building of which he had already commenced. 
To this day the scholars in Winchester College are designated 
Wykehamists,—a name which is held in high honor by those who 
bear it. One of the Wykehamists of the present day has been 
“telling tales out of school.” Some of these tales reveal the work- 
ings of that tyrannous “fagging” system which in past time has 
ruled in the English schools, and, in a milder form, prevails at this 
day. Trained under such a system in boyhood, it is no wonder 
that so many Englishmen are overbearing when they can be, and 
very humble when they must be. The following extracts from the 
book before named may be interesting to some of our readers. — 
D. B. H. | 


FAGGING,. 


I never was a Prefect myself; and when I was a big Inferior, I 
have more than once received, with perfect meekness, a “tunding” 
(thrashing with a stick) from a boy who, had he been an Inferior, 
would have treated me with the greatest respect. I+remember on 
one such occasion, the operator, indignant at not being able to 
make me feel, searched underneath my waistcoat to see if I was 
not padded for the occasion, (not an uncommon proceeding by any 
means,) and on finding such was not the case, took the small end 
of the stick in his hand, and finished the performance with the butt- 
end, and principally on my head. Nor when ordered to “hold 
down” (i.e., put your head in a convenient position) for a “blow,” 
would the victim dare to ward off the blow, or cease offering his 
cheek to the smiter till it pleased the latter to desist. 


WAY IN WHICH NEW PUPILS WERE TREATED. 


Green was liable to be asked whether he possessed a pair of 
“Tin Gloves.” As this article does not generally form a part of a 
boy’s outfit, Bully would proceed to furnish him with a pair in the 
following manner :— Taking a half-consumed stick from the fire he 
would draw the “red hot end” down the back of Green’s hand, 
between each of the knuckles to the wrist, and, having produced 
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three satisfactory lines of blisters, would then make two or three 
transverse lines across. A scientifically fitted pair of gloves of 
this description was generally, if not pleasant wear, at any rate, of 
great durability. 

Bully might then, perhaps, inquire of the wretched Green if he 
was of “ Founder’s Kin,” and, whatever his answer, proceed to test 
the assertion by trying to break a plate on his head—the theory 
being that, if the plate broke first, his descent was proved. 

Each boy, on his arrival, was allotted to a Prefect as his pupil, 
who was called his tutor, and was supposed to exercise a general 
superintendence over his morals and manners..... My old 
friend Dummy was not fortunate in the selection made for him. 
He was handed over to a tutor, who, by way of taking a great inter- 
est in his welfare, prevented other boys from thrashing his pupil by 
operating on him so constantly himself, that they scarcely had any 
chance of so doing. The tutor was tall, thin, bullet-headed, and 
apparently about forty-five years of age, and he used from time to 
time, to conduct his pupil into a quiet corner, and, with a cheerful 
smile beaming on his countenance, would give himself a few minutes’ 
healthy, but not too violent exercise. He was economical, and 
found that a stout cane, tied with wax thread at the end, was a less 
expensive chest-opener than a ground-ash, which was not only very 
liable to break, but extracted less entertainment than the thicker 
weapon. He was not very muscular, or the consequences might 
have been serious. As it was, wherever Dummy went to bathe, a 
number of spectators always assembled to see his back, which, from 


the nape of his neck to his ankles, was a net-work of intersecting 
bruises. Dummy’s skin gradually got as tough as a hippopotamus, 
and I don’t think it did him much harm. 


sé 





TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD SCHOOL LESSONS BE 
COMMITTED TO MEMORY ? 


Writers upon mental philosophy have devoted a large share of 
their labors to the subject of Memory; and while on many points 
they have presented conflicting opinions, on those which are’ most 
important and practical, they have substantially agreed: Forego- 
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ing all attempts at an elaborate consideration of abstract ques- 
tions springing from this faculty of the mind, I purpose to state, in 
a few words, some of the more obvious principles relating to 
memory and its proper use in schools, and then to apply those 
principles to as many of the ordinary school studies as time and 
space shall permit me to consider. 

1. Like every other mental faculty, the memory is improved by 
judicious exercise ; and is improved chiefly in the direction in which 
it is chiefly exercised. This seems to be an obvious truth; and 
yet it is often practically ignored, or else a very wrong estimate is 
placed upon the comparative values of different kinds of know)- 
edge. If the memory is devoted principally to the acquisition of 
words, then words become its principal possession. If it is devoted 
mainly to general principles, its main wealth is principles. If it 
gathers up the lighter matters that lie upon the surface of knowl- 
edge, it places but a feeble hand upon deep relations; upon causes 
and effects; in a word, upon those things, the possession of which 
distinguishes the learning of the true philosopher from the knowl- 
edge obtained by the race of Gradgrinds. 

2. The memory, in common with other faculties, is weakened 
by excessive exercise. As a muscle under extreme tension is often 
injured and sometimes paralyzed, so the memory, when placed 
under too heavy a burden, breaks down. It is not safe to force 
the memory to do all it possibly can. As the race-horse may be 
urged to a triumph to-day, at the cost of all future triumphs, so the 
present success of an over-crowded memory may be achieved at 
the cost of all subsequent success. 

3. To secure the efficient action of the memory, close attention 
to the things to be learned must be obtained, Every one knows 
by experience how little of a page that has been read remains in 
one’s memory, if his attention, during the reading, has been given 
to something else. It is then a question of great importance, How 
shall the attention be secured? On the determination of this 
question, in regard to each study, depends the choice of the way in 
which the study shall be pursued. Other things equal, that way 
is the best which best commands voluntary and earnest attention. 

As a preliminary step, the teacher must awaken in the mind of 
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the pupil a curiosity that seeks for knowledge, a love for new 
facts and principles. The teacher must, in some way and to some 
extent, make the pupil feel that pleasure comes with learning. As 
a forced attention is much less effective than that which acts spon- 
taneously, it follows that, of two modes of study, both designed to 
accomplish certain results which are to be treasured in the memory, 
that one should be chosen which is the better adapted to fix the 
attention, and is the less irksome to the pupil. 

4. Next to attention, as a power which gives efficiency to the 
memory, ranks association. The recollection of one thing causes 
the recollection of another thing in some way associated with it. 
Associations may be arbitrary, local, or philosophical. Arbitrary 
associations arise, not from the spontaneous action of the mind, but 
from a voluntary effort; as when one connects a thought or fact 
with a piece of furniture, or a part of a room. As a conscious 
effort is required to make such an association, so a positive effort 
is commonly necessary in order to recall it. The more numerous 
the associations thus made, the greater is the difficulty of remem- 
bering them. Hence it is not wise, in a course of education, to 
rely upon this kind of associations as an aid to memory. 

Local associations have a higher value. They act spontaneously. 
Thus a thought, fact or impression may recall the place where, or 
the person from whom it was received. The mention of a battle 
may bring to mind the place where it was fought, and the name of 
the place may suggest the battle and many facts connected there- 
with. Associations of this class are naturally interesting, and con- 
sequently control the attention, and thereby strengthen the memory. 
A skilful teacher makes large use of local associations, especially 
in the study of history and geography. 

Philosophical associations are of the highest importance. These 
are made when a cause suggests an effect, or an effect a cause; 
when one principle is connected with a kindred principle, or is con- 
trasted with an opposite one; when one fact is linked with a 
class of facts, or one event with a like event; when, as in induc- 
tive reasoning, particulars lead to the general, and in deductive 
reasoning, the general leads to the particular. 

In this kind of associations, the greater the number of relations 
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which attach to a thing which is to be remembered, the more cer- 
tainly will it not be forgotten; for if the recalling of one relation 
does not recall the desired object, some other relation may be more 
successful. 

It can hardly be necessary to present arguments, in order to 
prove that philosophical associations are not only of vast impor- 
tance in the proper culture of the memory, but that they, more 
than all other associations, tend to the general development of the 
intellectual powers, and to the building up of substantial scholar- 
. ship. 

The subject of philosophical aSsociations has an important prac- 
tical bearing upon committing lessons verbutim to memory. 

5. Whatever is committed to memory should be well worth 
remembering. It is not a sufficient reason in favor of learning a 
given thing, to say that it will strengthen the memory. If the 
memory must work, let it work for something worth having. Said 
a college graduate, “I can to-day repeat page after page of excep- 
tions in Latin grammar, which I learned with great labor years ago. 
I find them now of no use to me; but if the time which was pain- 
fully devoted to the learning of those dry exceptions had been 
spent in treasuring up choice extracts from the great writers, of 
Greece and Rome, I should have improved my memory in a sensi- 
ble way, and have acquired a source of lasting pleasure.” Many 
a scholar las uttered similar sentiments. 

It behoves, then, a teacher to consider whether that upon which 
he designs to exercise the memories of his pupils is the most use- 
ful thing on which, at the time, they can be exercised. Strength 
acquired by pure gymnastics, whether physical or mental, has its 
value; but equal strength obtained by applying the- powers of 
body or mind to the accomplishment of useful ends, possesses far 
higher value. One scholar gives an hour of hard study to com- 
mitting lists of exceptions, few or none of which will he ever 
use. Another scholar spends the same hour in enriching his mind 
with the wealth of noble thoughts expressed in beautiful language. 
In both cases, the memory is trained, but how much more sensibly 
in the latter case than in the former! A pupil's time in school is 
too valuable to be spent upon matters of inferior importance. 
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6. The mode in which the memory is used for the acquisitjon 
of Knowledge in school ought to have reference to the mode in 
which it must be exercised in the subsequent attainment of knowl- 
edge. So far as possible, the several mental faculties ought to be 
so cultivated in school, that after pupils have left school and 
entered upon active life, the culture will not need to be essentially 
changed in its character, but will simply be carried on to a greater 
extent. 

The practical bearing of the principles thus laid down will be 
given in future papers. D. B. H. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


The Governor, in his address to the Legislature, and the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, D, D., in his election sermon, recommend the prohi- 
bition of corporal punishment in schools. The subject has been 
brought up both in the Senate and House of Representatives, and 
referred to the Committee on Education. What that Committee will 
report in relation to the matter has not yet transpired. We do not 
think, however, that the Legislature will deem it necessary to pass a 
prohibitory law of that kind, for whatever the evils arising from the 
infliction of corporal punishment, it may be, greater evils will arise 
from its prohibition; and as there is no pressing need of legislative 
interference, very credible witnesses being ready to come forward and 
testify that the teachers of the State are, on the whole, well-disposed 
persons, having a kindly interest in those they teach; and as the 
whole matter is within the reach of the people themselves, who can in 
their various town-meetings this very spring, elect, if they so desire, 
school committees who will abolish it, we venture to predict that our 
legislators will come to the wise conclusion that no action on their 
part is necessary. 

A quarter of a century ago, this subject was very fully discussed, 
and the general opinion since has been that, though corporal punish- 
ishment is in some respects objectionable, it cannot be forbidden in 
schools, without impairing their efficiency ; but that it should not be 
resorted to except under circumstances of peculiar aggravation, or 
when all other means have failed to produce the desired result. The 
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help it brings into school government is that of a reserved force. 
The school must be completely under the control of the teacher. He 
must, through the influence of his character, by kindly appeals, by his 
tact and skill, as far as possible keep all under his control ; but when 
these are not enough, he may compel obedience by the proper infliction 
of bodily pain. And there are those among scholars who seem to be 
deaf to all persuasive words, proof against all moral considerations, 
until they have become convinced that the teacher has power to com- 
pel, and is able to exert it. This operates like the blacksmith’s vise, 
which firmly holds the iron and enables him to file it into the desired 
shape. 

That the fear of punishment must not be relied upon as the 
controlling force in schools, we think all, or nearly all, will admit. 
That order which is produced by outward restraints is not order, but 
only its counterfeit. True order comes from the action of inward 
principle. It is the conformity of the inward dispositions to the 
requirements of law; the doing the right thing from the love of right 
acting ; and this should be the aim of all school government. 

Whoever will contrast the condition of our schools now with their 
condition thirty years ago cannot fail to be struck with the fact, that 
corporal punishment is administere1 much less frequently, and with 
much less severity than then. In many of our best schools, it is 
scarcely known ; and in our worst, it is not the main reliance for the 
preservation of order: what has caused this? Evidently, the change in 
the character of the teachers, in our school systems, our school-houses, 
and their furnishings; the change in the general sentiment of the 
community, out of which these improvements have come. The same 
causes are still in operation. Teachers still better fitted for their 
peculiar work are yet to come; school-houses even more convenient ; 
modifications of our system, so that fewer scholars shall be placed 
under one teacher, and not so much of the intellectual demanded as 
to leave no time for the moral; all of which will come out of a higher 
appreciation of this great work on the part of citizens, and a more 
generous policy towards those engaged in it. 

Let us seek then the abolition of corporal punishment in this direc- 
tion; in the improvement of ourselves; the improvement of our 
school systems ; the improvement of the community. We assure those 
who are so earnest to have it legislated out of existence, that the great 
majority of teachers would be far more glad than they, were there no 
necessity for its continuance, and will require no inducements to 
abstain from it, as that necessity disappears. 
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REPORT OF TEACHERS’ MEETING. 
MEETING AT THE EDUCATIONAL ROOM, 
Mr. Smith of Dorchester, Chairman. 


Mr. Daniell, of Koxbury, thought that, even admitting that the text book should 
be taught at all, there were several things there that should be omitted. Among 
them, he should rank declension and conjugation. The better way, he thought. 
was to study the paradigms. It was too much the custom to follow, in con- 
structing English Grammars, the same method that is used in those of the Latin 
and Greek It should be remembered that a ehild has learned a great part of 
English before commencing the study of Grammar, whereas he is entirely 
ignorant of Latin and Greek, and must learn the rules for their construction. 
In Kerl’s Grammar, there were more than one hundred and fifty different forms 
of the verb in the active voice, and more than one hundred in the passive. 

Now, it is utterly useless to force a child to learn by rote all these. They will 
inevitably be all acquired by experience, if the child never sees a grammar. 
We all know that boys, or men either, do not, while writing, think about gram- 
mar. ‘Their style is therefore not at all improved by it, and it certainly does not 
give them ideas. . 

Mr. Hills, of Lynn, said that although he would not wholly discard the use of 
the grammar in school, yet he thought far too much time was spent upon it. 
Teachers well know that those scholars who make the best recitations in gram- 
mar are not at all sure to be the same who write or speak most correctly. He 
knew of a noted public man who was so uniformly correct in his use of language 
that he was often consulted upon doubtful points of construction, but who had 
never studied grammar. He was asked how he had acquired such skill and 
correctness. He said that he had got it by the careful reading and study of good 
models. This, the speaker thought, was the case with many, and indeed most 
other correct speakers and writers, and might be the case with all who possess a 
fair amount of intelligence. The first grammar-makers, it is evident, must have 
obtained their knowledge in the same way. 

Mr. Waterman, of Newton, said that a child begins the study of language as 
soon as he begins to talk, by listening, and imitating what he hears. He believed 
that he should be allowed to continue it in the same way; at least till he was in 
his teens, when, perhaps, the book might profitably be introduced. Mr. W. then 
related the incident of the foreigner, who, on falling into the water, exclaimed, 
“IT will be drowned; nobody shall help me!” 

Mr. Daniell, of Roxbury, suggested that the poor man had probably studied 
one of our grammars, where the verb drown was inflected in the future, passive, 
in the old absurd manner —* I shall or will be drowned, you shall or will be 
drowned,” etc., and thought that he would have had far less trouble with it if he 
had never seen a grammar at all, but had depended only upon usage. 

Mr. Payson, of Chelsea, said that whether or not children use language 
correctly, depends fay more upon what they hear at home, than what they learn 
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at school. Let achild be taught grammar never so thoroughly, and if, during 
all the time out of school he hears language used incorrectly, he -..il never 
make a correct speaker. On the other hand, if a scholar hears language always 
properly used at home, he will use it rightly, whether he is taught grammar at 
school or not. 

Mr. Collar, of Roxbury, here read a most excellent paper, which was pub- 
lished in the last number of the Teacher, and the object of which was, to prove 
that grammar, technically so called, should not be taught at all to young children. 

Mr. Jones, of Roxbury, in proof of the statement that the study of grammar 
does improve children in the art of writing and speaking, mentioned the fact 
that in his school, the scholars wrote much better compositions at the end than at 
the beginning of the course. It was folly to conclude that because a few persons 
. had acquired the art of writing without studying grammar, therefore all could do 
so. It would be just as reasonable to say that because a few geniuses had become 
great painters without much preliminary study, therefore it was of no use to 
study the elements of drawing. 

Mr. Sawyer, of Medford, thouyht that all this talk about giving up the study 
of grammar was simply foolish. The tendency of this, as well as many other 
modern notions was towards the ultimate abandonment of all study in schooll 
and making the school-room a place where the ease and pleasure of the pupil 
were consulted, rather than the training and development of his mental powers. 
“If they do not study grammar, what shall they study?” He thought it made 
far less, difference what they studied than how they studied. He considered 
grammar, however, fully as important as mathematics. Referring to some quota- 
tions made by Mr. Collar, he remarked that he did not care what great men say 
about it. Study! discipline! and not the mere acquisition of knowledge is the 
real object at which to aim. Many men, otherwise competent, are all their lives 
afraid to say anything for want of the very culture which is acquined by the study 
of grammar and kindred branches. He thought children should be taught early 
to analyze sentences and classify their parts. 

Mr. Thompson, of Arlington, maintained that classification can be far better 
taught by the natural sciences than by grammar, and with far more profit to the 
student, because he would at the same time be gaining useful information, which 
latter he did not believe to be the case with grammar. He thought grammar 
might be taught with profit in the high school, and to this end some preparatory 
knowledge might be required. As a rule, however, he thought it rather injurious 
than beneficial to young scholars. He thought that even in the learning of 
foreign languages far too much time was spent upon the grammar. He did not 
believe the Romans would ever have found time to conquer the world if they 
had been obliged to study Latin grammar. Mr. Smith here asked if Cesar did 
not, during one of his expeditions, make a Latin grammar. Mr. Thompson 
replied that he did, but was always afterwards very much ashamed of it. As an 
illustration of the slovenly manner in which language is sometimes used by those 
whose main occupation is the study of language. Mr. T. said that he once visited 
a certain Latin school, much noted for the thoroughness of its drill, and saw in a 
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book where deportment was recorded, one column headed “ moral offences.” 
What kind of offences come under the head of “moral” ones, he confessed 
himself at loss to determine. In answer to a question by Mr. Smith as to “ how 
he would teach language,” Mr. T. replied that he would begin with the simplest 
sentences, and teach a child gradually to develop them. We acquire French 
and German without the grammar by learning idioms. With much greater ease 
can we learn our own language in the same way. 

Mr. Bunker, of Roxbury, said he thought the question was mainly one of 
degree. He thought a proper amount of grammatical knowledge beneficial. It 
did not follow, because he would not have his child study the most abstruse 
problems in geometry, that he would therefore have him learn nothing of form. 
One of the best methods of teaching grammar js by carefully correcting all errors 
which occur among the scholars in the school-room. 

Mr. Smith, of Dorchester, said that it was important to define clearly what is 
meant by grammar. The term was used, he thought, with some looseness. In 
old times, grammar consisted in rules both of analysis and synthesis. In our 
schools, however, attention is given too exclusively to the former. We take 
models of language, and from them deduce our rules, and spend too little time 
in constructing sentences. In fact, our method of studying language bears not a 
little resemblance to that of the morbid anatomist, who occupies himself with 
studying cases of abnormal development instead of inquiring how to produce 
natural and healthy development. Such a method falls far short of accomplish- 
ing what ought to be attempted by the study of grammar. He did not believe 


that parsing was of much benefit. Neither did he believe in the utility of the 
long discussions sometimes indulged in over peculiar sentences. Mr. S. related 
an amusing anecdote of a discussion which arose in a certain town about the 


agreement of a certain word contained in a quotation from Montgomery. ‘Ibe 
attention of the whole town was drawn to the subject, and the dispute waxed 
warm, when some one had the curiosity to examine the original poem, and found 
that but half of the sentence had been transferred to the reader, and that the 
word upon which the whole clause depended occurred several lines back, and 
changed the whole meaning. 

While believing in the study of grammar, he admitted that it was too often 
made an end instead of a means. It may be so separated from the practical use 
of language as to be of no benefit. He had known an excellent proof reader 
who had told him that when she was reading proof, it was absolutely necessary 
that she should divest herself entirely of all idea of the meaning of the author. 
If she became interested, she was obliged to stop her work and read the pro- 
duction through, before she could perform it properly. This shows how 
language may be separated trom grammar. He advocated making children 
early familiar with the best forms of literature, and instanced Mrs. Barbauld’s 
Hymns in prose, as an excellent model for children. Scholars should also be 
taught at an early age tocompose. He thought the meaning of authors who had 
been quoted had been misinterpreted, they only spoke against teaching grammar 
to very young children. He thought one great reason why uneducated men 
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were often unable to understand and appreciate the meaning of the productions 
of scholars was, that they had never been thoroughly taught grammar. In- 
stances are by no means uncommon where a sentence of an educated orator or 
author has been understood by the mass in a way directly the opposite of that 
which the author intended. 

Mr Slafter, of Dedham, in allusion to quotations made by Mr. Collar, said that 
he did not care what Milton or any other man said, who lived centuries ago. 
Some things he knew, and one was that grammar is beneficial to those who study 
aright. Without a knowledge of grammatical rules it was, he believed, utterly 
impossible to acquire a thorough knowledge of any language. He had no sym- 
pathy with the fashion, now in vogue, of decrying the study of grammar. Besides 
the knowledge acquired by it, ouy reason needs, like our bodies, some kind of 
gymnastic exercise, and he knew of none better than the study of grammar. 
Parsing, he considered to be a most useful exercise, and thought it was much to 
be regretted that it had, of late, come to be regarded otherwise. He believed it 
to be a great mistake that scholars were not as much interested in grammar as in 
other studies. His own pupils were, he knew, deeply interested in, as well 
as much benefited by it. Mr. S. spoke further against so much quoting of 
authors, either ancient or modern, and thought we should depend upon our own 
sense. 

Mr. Daniel, of Boston, (Eliot School,) was surprised to hear the last speaker 
speak contemptuously of such authorities as Horace Mann and Herbert Spencer. 
The gentleman declares that he knows, and therefore bas no need to refer to 
authorities ; but what are that large class (of which he confessed himself to be 
one) to do who do not know, but only desire to form an intelligent opinion? It 
appeared to him that so far from relieving them of the necessity of consulting 
authorities, he had only given them a choice of authorities. For bis own part, 
if he wished to know anything about zodlogy, he was very glad to know the 
opinion of Prof. Agassiz, and in educational matters, he thought it quite import- 
ant to know the opinions of such authors as had been quoted; not that such 
knowledge rendered all inquiry superfluous, but that it was a great help in 
forming an opinion. Although he would not speak with the confidence of the 
last speaker, yet it seemed to him that grammar, as now taught to the children in 
our grammar schools, was of very little, if any, use to them. He did not believe 
they spoke or wrote with any greater correctness by reason of knowing the 
names of the parts of speech of which their sentences were composed. Grammar 
is the philosophy of language. Let a scholar first learn by practice to use it 
rightly, and if afterwards he chooses to investigate the laws of its structure, let him 
do so. Every good teacher corrects all instances of ungrammatical speaking and 
writing among his scholars Almost any teacher would admit, he thought, that 
these errors occurred none the less frequently for their drilling in grammatical 
rules. He thought that, whatever might sometimes be accomplished by certain 
teachers having a special enthusiasm for grammar, it was, and always would be, 
a dry and uninteresting study to the great majority of scholars. He believed, 
therefore, that it should at least be deferred till a later period than was usual, 
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and then made elective. Meanwhile, however, he would have teachers carefully 
instruct scholars as to what are proper modes of expression, and always correct 
them when they use improper ones. If this were done, he believed that all that 
was claimed for grammar by its most earnest advocates would be realized, and 
this without recourse to any of the dry abstractions with which scholars are 
generally plied. 

Mr. Jameson, of Boston, (Boylston School,) said that the only part of grammar 
which ever did him any good was the correction of false syntax. It would be 
utterly impossible for any one to talk the English language intelligibly, if he had 
nothing to depend upon but the rules of grammar. Mr. J. illustrated this point 
by an anecdote of a person who undertook to navigate a ship by reading his 
orders from a book called the “ Kedge Anchor,” which, he said, stood about in 
the same relation to the practical working of a vessel, as does Kerl’s Grammar to 
the practical use of the English language. The difference between theory and 
practice soon became ludicrously evident, and it would become no less so, if one 
tried to speak correct English by simply applying the rules of grammar. If the 
man had learned, by practice, to work a vessel, he would have needed no book 
rules, and the same is true of one’s own language. Let him be taught by good 
models, and carefully corrected when wrong, and it is of no consequence whether 
he learns the rules of grammar or not; and if so, the large amount of time now 
devoted to their acquisition may surely be more profitably spent. 

Mr. Collar, of Roxbury, said that he believed, with the speakers, that grammar 
was, and always would be, to the vast majority of scholars, an uninteresting study. 
True, a few teachers by their own skill and enthusiasm in this particular study, 
have succeeded in creating some interest in their pupils, but he was sure all testi- 
mony would go to prove that these were exceptional cases. Mr. C. was here 
asked to state definitely how he would teach language to children. In reply he 
said that if he heard his own little girl saying “ it was me,” he should say to her, 
“we don’t say it was me, but it was 1.” And he considered that the end in view 
would be at least as likely to be attained by this method as if he had said to the 
little child, “ after the usual manner, my child, in the English language, after 
the neuter verb am, or be, or any variation of it, it is customary to use the nom- 
inative instead of the objective case.” Mr. Kimball, of Boston, (Boylston School,) 
here asked Mr. Collar if he thought that his little girl would be satisfied with such 
an explanation five years hence. Mr. C. replied that he thought she would, for 
grammatical rules are, as every one knows, founded wholly on usage, and there- 
fore, after all, the only reason we could give them would be, in effect, “ we don’t 
say it.” Mr. Collar, also, gave an illustration of his method of cultivating taste 
and elegance in the use of language. He would take some composition of recog- 
nized beauty, as for instance, the poem by Percival, beginning 


“ Deep in the wave is the coral grove 
Where the purple mullet and goldfish rove.” 


He would, by judicious questioning, lead the child to consider why, apart from 
metrical considerations, it was better to say “deep in the wave ” than “ deep in 
the water ;” also, why the substitution of the name of some other fish, as “ cod- 
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fish,” for goldfish would not be as well. In this way he thought that correctness 
and elegance could be both more easily and more successfully taught than by 
the common method of incessant and wearying repetition of dry, and (to the 
child) unintelligible abstractions. Mr. C. then read a quotation from Horace 
Mann, embodying the sentiment that acquisition and pleasure should go hand in 
hand. 
It was voted to continue the debate at the next meeting. 
GEO. K. DANIELL, Jr., Seinen: 





PRINTING PRESSES FOR BOYS. 


At the breakfast table the other morning, we were greeted with, “ Now, 
father, don’t you laugh at me; but I want a printing-press! Arthur has 
got one, and Roland has got one, and I want one!” Further conversa- 
tion brought out the fact, that there was a place on Water Street, Boston, where 
printing-presses for boys were sold. We agreed to investigate, and if it seemed 
proper, gratify the ardent wish of our aspiring boy. 

The investigation proved very satisfactory. At 23 Water Street, we found 
presses of various sizes, manufactured by the Lowe Press Company. No. 1 and 
No, 14 are the sizes for boys. The former, with all the necessary accompaniments, 
costs $15; the latter, $20. We did not wonder at their popularity. A boy of 
common ingenuity can easily manage them, and gain thereby considerable knowl- 
edge of the art of printing. Interesting, as a toy or game, they are yet most 
profitable as an auxiliary in educational progress. So we say to the boys, when 
your fathers or good-natured uncles want to make you a generous present, just 
hint a printing press. 

It seemed to us, also, that either the No. 2 or No. 3 would serve a very useful 
purpose in aschool. We have often patronized the printer, in order to obtain 
exercises for our boys, which, had we a printing press, we might have obtained 
from the boys themselves. They would have been overjoyed at the privilege of 
setting the types, and striking off the desired number of copies. And then the 
useful lessons, spelling, construction of sentences, punctuation, looking over proof, 
ete. Writing composition is not generally a very agreeable occupation to the 
young. We are not sure but a printing press would help to throw into it more 
interest. 








For ourselves, we should much prefer one to many articles of apparatus quite 
as costly, we have seen in schools. 


PHONETIC TEACHING. 


Mr. Leigh’s system of phonetic teaching bids fair to achieve a grand success. 
It has been tried in severa! of the Boston primary schools, with such results, that 
a committee of the Boston School Board has strongly recommended its introduc- 
tion into other primary schools. The system is in use in the Boston Training 
School, and is there regarded with marked favor, having superseded the older 
methods. 

‘The Superintendent of Schools in St. Louis, although at first not inclined to 
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favor a trial of Mr. Leigh’s system, speaks of it, in his recent quarterly report, in 
the following terms: 

“In this connection, I am able to state that the experiment, begun last fall, of 
introducing Leigh’s modification of the alphabet, has resulted satisfactorily. A 
class in the phonetic primer was commenced at the same time with a class in the 
ordinary primer. Each class reccived the most careful attention from its teacher. 
When three quarters’ (thirty weeks) work was done, both classes were put into 
the First Reader, and placed under one teacher. The transition from the pho- 
netic modifications to the ordinary type was soon effected, and the relative merits 
of the two systems may be witnessed by all who visit the Clay School. The class 
that used Leigh’s Primer have a surprising degree of accuracy in distinguishing 
slight shades of difference in pronunciation, and can analyze any word readily 
into its elementary sounds, and spell it with its correct letters (if it is a word 
they have seen in the lesson). All those provincialisms, improper pronuncia- 
tions and indistinct articulations which are so prevalent in this section, especially 
among children whose parents are of foreign birth, — all these seem to be filtered 
out, as it were. Such vices of speech cost the most persistent and long-continued 
drill to eradicate in after years.” 

Mr. Leigh’s system is certainly entitled to a careful examination at the hands 
of primary school teachers, school committees and school superintendents. Let 
it have a fair and generous trial. We believe it to be a vast improvement upon 
the old methods of teaching little children to read. 

An edition of Hillard’s and of Sargent’s Primary Reader has been adapted to 
Mr. Leigh’s method. >< 





THE NEW JERSEY STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper of Feb. 1 contains an interesting article, 
illustrated by twenty-two handsome cuts, in relation to the New Jersey State 
Reform School, especially to the admirable moral discipline which there prevails. 
Newspapers that publish such articles as this do a good service to the cause of 
education and morality. 

The following extracts give an outline of a single day’s proceedings in the 
school, and the system of promotions there adopted. 

“ During the winter months, they rise at about half past six o’clock, and, after 
completing their toilet, repair to the large school-room, arranged in a line accord- 
ing to height. Here they are left to enjoy themselves with exercises of their own 
selection, providing they do not partake of a boisterous nature. No scowling 
Squeers strides up and down the room, poising his ferule on a single finger, and 
watching an opportunity to shy it at the head of some impatient scholar, nor is 
any monitor appointed to pass judgment upon the conduct of each of his com- 
panions. By the absence of visible restraining influences in the school, and a 
pretty thorough application of kindness at other seasons, they are taught to 
respect the confidence reposed in them by their teachers, and, when the signal is 
given from below, they form in line, and march quietly down to the dining-room, 
where each one takes his place, and awaits the offering of morning thanks. 

16 
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While in this room, no communication between the boys is permitted, except 
when more food is desired. 

‘* After breakfast the boys are instructed in their duties for the day ; a portion 
remain in the kitchen to wash the dishes, clean the knives and forks, and attend 
to like chores; a squad is sent to the dormitory to sweep, make up beds, and put 
the room in general order, and those not otherwise engaged are detailed for ser- 
vice in the fields, where they prepare the fuel for the house, husk corn, weed the 
garden, and do whatever the gardener commands. In all these duties, they are 
left to themselves, unless, in special service, some supervision is necessary. 
These exercises usually occupy the entire morning, and at noon a bell is rung, 
the boys return to headquarters, doff their working clothes, and attire themselves 
in their neat uniform suits for dinner. 

“ After dinner and a lively game of base ball, or some other exhilarating sport, 
they assemble in the school-room to attend to their intellectual improvement, and 
the course of instruction here pursued is similar to that of our grammar schools. 
School closes at four o’clock, and the scholars are free until supper time. 

‘In the evening, they meet again in the school-room with their teachers, when 
an exceedingly interesting and jovial ceremony takes place — a report upon 
deportment during the day being made by each boy. These reports are gener- 
ally given in good faith, and, in most cases, where a lad has received demerit 
marks he will frankly acknowledge the fact. He is then allowed the privilege 
of negotiating with his teacher for their exchange, and a lively time ensues, as 
each party in the transaction argues the merits of his own case, until the matter 
is finally compromised and a satisfactory bargain effected. ‘This usually consists 
of a promise on the part of the offender for greater vigilance in the future, a song 
or a declamation before the school. Though this ‘ speculation’ is attended by a 
vast amount of merriment, it is conducted in a judicious manner, and the appear- 
ance of impoliteness or any profanity is promptly noticed. At the conclusion of 
this scene, there is an exercise in vocal music, after which the boys march to the 
dormitory and prepare themselves for sleep. Each boy may secure twenty-five 
merit marks in a single day, but that number is rarely obtained. An act of dis- 
obedience, a wilful falsehood, or an oath, costs the boy so transgressing a certain 
number of demerit marks, which may be increased, but never diminished until 
the evening exchange. As soon as the total number of merit marks of all the 
scholars amounts to 4,000, a grand holiday is given, and the event, which gener- 
ally occurs once every month, is commemorated by a jolly, rollicking ride through 
the country in open wagons, and a rousing evening dinner. . , 

“ When a lad enters the institution, he is placed in what is called the grade ot 
Eight, and, with a proper degree of order and attention, he may be promoted one 
grade each month. At the ninth month, he enters into the ‘ Trust’ grade, when 
he may enjoy greater freedom and privileges about the house, being esteemed 
strictly trustworthy. It is from this grade that boys are chosen for the highest 
honor, and greatest responsibility known at the school, which is carrying the Uni- 
ted States mail to and from the post-office, a distance of several miles. 

“ After remaining two months in this position, the lad is advanced to the grade 
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of ‘ Honor,’ in which he must continue two months longer, at the expiration of 
which, he has permission to leave the institution forever. During bis progression 
from one grade to another, through some dereliction of duty, he may be set back 
to a grade from which it will take several months to recover his lost position. If, 
after he has left the school, he relapses into his former habits of vice or dissipa- 
tion, the superintendent is invested with authority to cause his apprehension, and 
detain him during his minority, or until he has again passed through the several 
grades. 

** Such is the method of reform pursued at this model school — simple, persua- 
sive, affectionate and thoroughly systematic in every particular. Reverend 
Luther H. Sheldon is Superintendent of the school.” 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Items for this department should be sent to G. B. Putnam, Franklin School, 
Boston. 

Mr. H. W. Warren, of the Boys’ Grammar School, at Jamaica Plain, has 
resigned his charge, and is now engaged in business. After an interregnum of 
a few weeks, Mr. John D. Billings, of Milton, was appointed Principal. 

Mr. C. W. Carter, who, for several years, has taught the Washington School, 
Quincy, has resigned on account of impaired health. 

Prof. Sanborn Tenney, of Vassar College, has accepted the invitation to the 
chair of Natural History at Williams, made vacant by the resignation of Prof. 
Chadbourne, who was appointed President of the Agricultural College. Prof. 
Tenney is a graduate of Amherst. He enters upon his new duties at the com- 
mencement of the summer term. , 

Rev. Alexis Caswell, D.D., has been elected President of Brown University. 
Dr. Caswell was for many years Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 

Prof. George L. Chase has been transferred from the chair of Chemistry, to 
that of Intellectual Philosophy. 

Mr. W. H. H. Tuttle, Principal of the School of Observation, connected with 
the Normal, at Westfield, has resigned his position, in order to pursue a collegi- 
ate course of study. Mr. Tuttle has been connected with this school ever since 
its organization; and has, by his untiring zeal, skill in teaching and governing, 
made it a complete success. He carries with him the gratitude of the citizens, 
and the assurance that his efforts have been a blessing to the town. 

Lawrence.—A beautiful brick edifice has been recently erected by the city of 
Lawrence for the use of the High School. The cost of land and building is 
about $70,000. The rooms are well ventilated, commodious, and furnished with 
all the modern improvements. At its dedication, brief addresses were made by 
Hon. Joseph White, Hon. John A. Goodwin, of Lowell, and Abner J. Phipps, 
Esq., agent of the Board of Education, and the keys were presented by the 
Mayor to G. E. Hood, Esq., Superintendent of Schools. 

Worcester.—* The Bullock High. School Medal Fund,” presented to the city 
in 1859 by Gov. Bullock, having been found to provoke envy, jealousy and dis- 
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appointment among the pupils, has been changed to the “ Bullock High School 
Library and Apparatus Fund.” 

Northampton.—We learn that great changes for the better are making in the 
schools of this beautiful town, under the direction of J. P. Averill, formerly of 
the Chapman School, Boston. The teaching of music has been introdpced into 
the higher schools, and J. P. Williston, Esq., a most public-spirited citizen, pays 
the bills for the term. 

Manchester, N. H. —* There are thirteen schools in this city, whose teachers, 
_ twelve of them being nuns, are Catholic, selected by the priest, not subject to the 
usual examinations, and teaching only the children of Catholics, yet paid from 
the public money.” 

This is contrary to the constitution and laws of the State, and much indigna- 
tion exists in consequence. The support of these schools has cost the city 
$14,688 since 1863. , 

St. Johnsbury, Vt.— Measles and whooping-cough have well nigh depupiled 
the schools of St. Johnsbury, for some weeks past. 

New Haven Mills.— Sir Curtis M. Lamson, of London, recently presented 
$7,000 to this, his native place, for the erection of a school-house. 

Providence, R. I, — The Thayer Street School-house has been completed at a 
cost of about $70,000. It was designed by Alfred Stone, Esq., the Architect, 
and was built by the day. Mr. Ray Spink was employed by the building com- 
mittee to superintend its construction, and to purchase the necessary materials. 
There are twelve rooms and a hall intended to accommodate six hundred and 
seventy-two pupils. Addresses were delivered at its dedication, by Prof. G. I. 
Chace, acting President of Brown University, and Prof. J.B. Angell, President 
of the University of Vermont. A. J. Manchester, Esq., is Principal of the school. 

Williams College.— The college scientific expedition in South America has 
accomplished its object, and its members are returning home separately. They 
have collected many valuable minerals from the volcanic regions, and more than 
2,000 birds. 

Boston. — Rev. James Fraser, who was sent by the English Goverrment to 
visit the schools of the United States, has presented a voluminous report. In 
this we find the following: “ Taking it for all in all, and as accomplishing the 
end at which it professes to aim, the English High School, at Boston, struck me as 
the model school of the United States. I wish we had a hundred such in England.” 

New York. — The New York City Board of Education asks for $2,900,000 to 
meet the expenses of the school during the current year. Of this sum, $1,550,- 
000 is for teachers’ salaries. The average attendance in the various schools in 
1867 was 90,220; whole number of pupils taught, 209,620. The cost per pupil, 
during 1867, was $8.54. 

Cincinnati, 0. — Miss Cooper, of Oswego, has declined to accept the office of 
Principal of the Training School, salary $2,000. 

“ Nothing suits us better than these practical educational talks of our friends 
at the Hub, which we copy from the Massachusetts Teacher.” — Ed. of R. I. 
Schoolmaster. 
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Educational Courtesies.—The following letter explains itself. We are happy 
to chronicle such kindly interchanges of sentiment. 
“ Teacuers’ InstituTe, PHILADELPHIA, January 23, 1868. 
“Pror. Lewis MONROE: 


“ Dear Sir, — At a meeting of ‘ The Teachers’ Institute,’ held in December, 
the following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


“ Whereas, We have received, through Prof. Monroe, a kind greeting from 
the Teachers of the city of Boston, and 


“ Whereas, We desire to reciprocate the interest in our welfare as teachers, and 
our success as an Institute, thus expressed by the teachers of Boston. ‘Therefore, 
** Resolved, That we, the teachers of the Public S-hools of Philadelphia, 
return, through Prof. Monroe, to the teachers of the Public Schools of Boston our 
appreciation of their kindness in thus remembering us and our interests, and that 


we extend to them our sympathy, and our earnest desire for the continued wel- 
fare of the schools under their charge. 


‘* From the minutes, : 
“ Very respectfully yours, 


“ GEORGE YEAGER, 
“Corresponding Secretary.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 

History or THE Unitep Netnertanps. By John Lothrop Motley, D. 
C. L. Vols. Ill. and IV. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

These concluding volumes of the J/istory of the United Netherlands will be 
most cordially welcomed. The three volumes of the Rise of the Dutch Republic, 
with the four volumes of the present series, make in reality but one history. It 
terminates at 1609. Mr. Motley, in thus truthfully and graphically presenting 
to the world this exceedingly interesting period in European history has done 
the cause of civil and religious liberty good service, and placed himself in the 
front rank of historians. Those interested in his works will be glad to know that 
he is now engaged upon a history of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Bacon’s Essays. With annotations by Richard Whately, D. D., and Notes 
and a Giossarial Index by Franklin Fiske Head. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
These “ golden meditations” of Bacon are too well known to need commenda- 

tion. The annotations of Archbishop Whately are only less valuable than the 

essays themselves. ‘The additions by the editor greatly enrich the work, and 
render it, without doubt, the best edition of Bacon's Essays extant. It is one of 
those volumes that a man can hardly afford todo without. It is a pleasure to add 
that the publishers have issued the work in a style corresponding to its real worth. 
A MANUAL or lxorGanic Cuemistry. By Charles W. Eliot, and Frank H. 


Storer, Professors in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Second 
edition revised. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., New York. 


The teaching of Chemistry, at the Institute of Technology, is made eminently 
practical. Each student is assigned a table and articles of apparatus, and is set 
to work at once performing experiments. He is thereby enabled to demonstrate 
the facts of chemistry for himself. This work, which is the text-book of the 
Institute, harmonizes with that method of instruction. It is also the text-book of 
Harvard College. Probably no work is better adapted to the private student, — 
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the experiments to be performed are described so minutely. Teachers of chem- 
istry will find it a very valuable auxiliary. 
Lire AND Works or Horace Mann. Edited by Mrs. Mary Mann. In five 


volumes. Horace B. Fuller, successor to Walker, Fuller & Co., 245 Wash- 
ington Street. 


The third volume is just from the press, and contains portions of the Reports 
of Mr. Mann, as Secretary of the Board of Education, from 1839 to 1848. 
Many teachers have, of late, sought in vain to find some of these Reports to com- 
plete sets in their Libraries. Mrs. Mann has here gathered all which can be of 
general interest, and Mr. Fuller has presented it in an attractive volume of 758 
pages. Whatever we may think of the career of this gifted man as a statesman, it is 
a fact that the influence of his ideas has permeated every school district in the 
State, and that his twelve annual Reports constitute no small part of the edu- 
cational literature of to-day. His labors, in behalf of Normal Schools alone, 
entitle him to the gratitude of every citizen of Massachusetts. 


Art or Composition; Artor Discourse; ELements oF Logic. By Prof: 

Henry N. Day. Charles Scribner & Co., New York. 

These three books of Prof. Day are in the same form and style. We have 
not had time to examine them so thoroughly as we desire, but a cursory exami- 
nation has convinced us of their great merit. 

The first commences with the principles of English Grammar, and proceeds 
to the construction of the sentence in accordance with the thought to be expressed. 
It covers the whole ground of grammatical construction, is clear and concise, 
and gives such a variety of examples, that it cannot fail to work well in the 
school-room. 

The Art of Discourse is a reconstruction of a rhetorical treatise by the same 
author. It naturally follows the Art of Composition, proceeding with the purposes 
and formation of discourse, the different modes of presenting thought, and treats, 
in a methodical and practical manner, the various departments of Rhetoric. 

The Elements of Logic grows naturally, also, out of the first book. He begins 
there with thought, the thought to be expressed by the sentence. Here, we have 
the science of thought, the processes of reason, and that, too, without the uncouth 
terminology of the old books. The author seems to have had one purpose from 
the beginning, and most satisfactorily has he accomplished it. We cordially 
commend these books to the examination of teachers. 

Tue yerp or Vircit, with Explanatory Notes, by Thomas Chase, A. M. 

Philadelphia, Eldredge & Brother. Boston, Woodman & Hammatt. 

This is the second volume of the Chase & Stuart’s Classical Series, it having 
been preceded by Casar’s Commentaries. Great care has been taken in pre- 
serving the purity of the text; and the notes seem to be very judicious, affording 
help only where help is needed. References are made to Harkness’s Latin 
Grammar, and to Andrews and Stoddard’s. The metrical index removes some of 
the difficulties of scanning, and is a valuable addition to the work. It is an 
exceedingly neat volume, and its very convenient size ought to make it popular 
with students. 
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A Manvat or AnGio-Saxon for beginners: comprising a Grammar, Reader, 
and Glossary, with Explanatory Notes. By Samuel M. Shute, Professor in 
Columbian College, Washington, D.C. New York, Leypold & Holt. 


This manual, of 195 pages, will be found a very convenient book for those 
students who desire to get an easy introduction to the Anglo-Saxon language. 
It contains an introduction, giving an outline of the origin and history of the 
language ; a compact grammar, occupying but 55 pages; selections of prose and 
poetry from the best Anglo-Saxon writers; and a glossary which defines all the 
words used in the selections. 

BookK-KEEPING, by Double and Single Entry, by P. Duff. ‘I'wentieth edition, 
enlarged and revised. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The art of keeping accounts, corporation accounts as well as individual 
accounts, is here described and illustrated in the most satisfactory manner. All 
sorts of business forms are given, and methods of performing business operations 
shown. We have never seen a work of this sort so full and complete. 

Tae ANALYsiIs OF INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. — By S. A, Felter, A. M. 

Charles Scribner & Co., New York. 

This little work makes a favorable impression at first sight. An examination 
of its contents deepens that impression. The author calls his series the natural 


series. ‘The term is certainly not misapplied so far as the arrangement of this 
book is concerned. 

Ancient History. By C. A. Bloss. Revised and improved by John J. 

Anderson, A.M. Clark & Maynard, New York. 

This book, designed for families and schools, gives the history of the world, 
from the earliest times to the termination of the Roman Empire, by dividing the 
same into periods of a thousand years. The events of each millenium are thus 
associated together, and important aid rendered in the recollection of dates. 
The style is agreeable, and the whole subject is presented in an interesting man- 
ner. The maps, chronological tables, accompanying review questions, perform 
good service. Mr. Anderson has thus added much to the usefulness of the book. 
QvueEN Victoria’s JOURNAL OF OvR Lire IN THE HiGHLANDS. Harper 

& Brothers. 

When Queens become authors, they will*of course have the world for readers. 
These sketches of royal life are interesting, because they show the woman’s 
heart, and demonstrate that Queens can love their husbands and their children, 
and be happy in that love; and that, by whatever titles their children may be 
known to the world, to them they are simply “ Bertie,” “ Vicky,” “ Affie,” just 
as children are to other mothers. 

Stories OF THE GorILLA Country. By Paul du Chaillu. Harper & 

Brothers, New York. 

‘The young lad, to whose judgment this book was submitted, pronounces it 
good ; and that, we think, will be the verdict of all young people who like to fol-~ 
low the adventurous traveller through African forests, and learn about wild 
beasts and savage men. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 
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A Frencu Country Famiry. Translated from the French by Dinah Mulock 
Craik. Harper & Brothers. 


This is a very nice book for the young people. It is a picture of home life in 
a French Protestant family. The story is very simply told, and is without excit- 
ing incidents; but it is very interesting and has a good healthful influence. 
The publishers have given it a very attractive appearance. 

Our Boys anp Giris. Oxiver Optic’s MaGazine. Boston: Published 
by Lee & Shepard. 

The volume of this Magazine, for the year 1867, is a handsome book of 728 
pages, containing stories of various kinds, dialogues, interesting information on 
numerous subjects, problems, rebuses, enigmas, etc., etc. Whatever old folks 
may say about the character of the young folks’ literature of the present day, 
the eagerness with which the boys and girls devour such writings as our friend 
Oliver Optic’s, shows that it is possible to present truth and knowledge in a 
manner that shall command the attention of children. So long as stories 
designed for the young are true to nature, and are fitted to convey sound moral 
instruction, they are useful. Books that encourage manliness, honesty, truthful- 
ness, and the other virtues that go to make up a worthy character, while on the 
other hand they exhibit meanness and vice in their real colors, are books which 
children may safely and profitably read. Judging from those books of Oliver 
Optic which we have read, we are sure that he has always had in view the moral 
improvement of his numerous youthful readers, and that, notwithstanding the 
improbable and sensational nature of some of his heroes’ exploits, his readers 
have received from his writings strong impulses in the right direction. 

If, in addition to what he is now doing in bis Magazine, he would take some of 
the most striking events of real history and present them in his picturesque man- 
ner, he would confer a great benefit upon the young. 

AMHERST STUDENT, $2.00. 

We congratulate the undergraduates and alumni of Amherst upon the appear- 
ance of this publication, which comes to us bearing date of February 1, 1868. 
This paper is under the editorial management of six members of the present 
Junior Class and is to be issued upon alternate Saturdays. From a sketch given 
of the various magazines which have flourished in this institution, we see that 
many, who have sat in the editorial chair, are now well known beyond the college 
world. Among these we notice Henry Ward Beecher, Prof. C. B. Adams, Rev. 
Dr. Bocock, Hon. Horace Maynard, Dr. F. D. Huntington, Prof. J. H. Seelye, 
Rev. J. M. Manning, Rev. Nathaniel Mighill, Wm. M. Pomeroy, editor of the 
Springfield Republican, Dr. ‘Tuthill, of the New York Times, and Charles H. 


Sweetser, the originator of the famous Round Table. 


Tur CurisTIAN WITNESS AND Caurcu Apvocare. Boston, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
With the new year, this paper entered upon its thirty-fourth annual volume. 


It has assumed the form of a large quarto, and has been greatly improved in 
typographical appearance. It is now among the handsomest and best of the 
religious weeklies. ‘Those of our readers who are moJerate Episcopalians will 
find it a most acceptable and useful paper. 





